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E all crave the thrill, what- 
ever its nature may be, of 
knowing the beautiful.” We 


seek out guides who, we think, can lead 
us into its full ecstacy. These guides at 
their best are those who have threaded 
the greatest variety of paths into the 
forest of Arden and learned the art of 
losing themselves therein. At their 
worst, if they are guides at all, they are 
those who have learned one straight road 
through, with a virtuous blindness for 
every by-way. 

What complicates the task of picture 
appreciation then is the fact that the 
ways into it are so many and so easily 
overlooked, not that they are so few. 
There is first of all the simple joy of 
recognition: recognition of mere subject, 
recognition of episode, recognition of 
allegory, recognition of philosophical 
truism. These things have been painted 
into pictures from prehistoric times, and 


DESIGN—BY HERMANN ROSSE 
EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES FOR STAGE SETTINGS 


ARDEN AND OLYMPUS 


they exist by a kind of mutual under- 
standing between the artist and his 
public. The more trite and obvious the 
subject, episode, allegory, or truism, the 
more elementary and accessible the 
esthetic experience. When they exist in 
a work without the presence of unac- 
countable, mystifying, additional stimuli 
to our human curiosity, we have pictures 
which please the many with a genuinely 
esthetic appeal but not the few who have 
learned to require the savor of a deeper 
experience. 

For the latter there is a plateau which 
calls for the exertion of a little climb. 
There is another plane of recognition— 
a recognition of less obvious things, a 
recognition that calls forth the exercise 
of intelligence and even discrimination. 
For example: we have a pleasure in 
knowing when we see it the work of a 
given artist, with the attendant satisfac- 
tion of a little knowledge of his life, his 
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struggles, and his successes—subjects all 
leading quite swiftly away from the 
essential enjoyment of the work of art 
itself but helping nevertheless to form 
the tapestried background which enriches 
our central pleasure in it. We may have 
the added joy which a knowledge of the 
historic setting gives—the racial, the re- 
ligious, the political, the geographical 
conditions which gave the work its 
character. The observation of these, the 
perception of the medieval flavor, the 
noting of the distinction between the 
classic Roman and the classic Greek, or 
between the renaissance Italian and the 
Flemish feeling, the tracing of cross in- 
fluences—these are pleasures of a more 
subtle type, scientific and intellectual 
perhaps but nearer to a realization of the 
esthetic purpose of works of art, since 
they bring into play reserves of visual 
imagery which, though they lie outside 
the canvas, are accessible only through 
it. All these are‘ forms of appreciation 
which a literary education may develop 
in part at least; carried farther they are 
the conventional “university” forms of 
art appreciation, the experiencing of sense 
phenomena through intellectual transla- 
tion. 

A plateau demanding of the: layman 
a somewhat stiffer climb is that on which 
we come in contact with technical dis- 
tinctions: whether a work is a painting 
or a print, whether the painting has been 
done in oil or in tempera, whether the 
print is a mezzotint or a lithograph. 
Here again the layman may acquire 
knowledge because technical processes 
can to a certain point be described in 
words; he must, however, soon support 
his reading (if it is to be intelligible) by 


a comparison of examples, and his visual 
discrimination is brought to a finer test 
while it is being sharpened. He is com- 
ing closer to the artist in his point of 
view. 

At last the wayfarer on the pathways 
of art appreciation finds himself in the 
realm of pure choice, where the position 
of this or that “interest”’ in the picture, 
the distribution of these spots of color, 
hitherto a matter of indifference, become 
questions of supreme moment. The com- 
position of symphonies of color and form 
regardless of subject, story, or symbol, the 
registering of intention — design — in 
every touch of pigment to canvas when 
no controlling factor save pure taste can 
be brought into play—this may well be 
regarded as the final art of that aggre- 
gation of arts called painting. 

And so the appreciation of the beauty 
in works of art is a sum of many things. 
The most elementary pleasures blend 
with the most subtle, the realities in the 
painting give the imagination points of 
departure for the most tenuous of fan- 
cies. The deeply versed lover of pictures . 
has more ways of loving them than does 
the novice, and this is why he finds 
beauty in some whose appeal for the 
novice is nil. The opening of the ave- 
nues of appreciation is a conscious ana- 
lytical process. The enjoyment of pic- 
tures is not this process, but comes as a 
result of it. The hours we spend listen- 
ing in the galleries to guides to the 
esthetic world are not truly experiences 
with pictures at all, but preparations for 
these. 

When we stand before Twachtman’s 
“Snowbound” while the docent traces 
its simple color structure, its skillful 
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FRIENDS OF OUR NATIVE LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION 


- 
blending of a gradation of blue upward 
with a gradation of orange downward, 
the two meeting in a passage of pearly 
iridescence in the middle distance, when 
we are pursuing this analysis, it is only 
fair to remember that our experience is 
not the characteristic picture experience. 


When subsequently, however, we are 
passing Mazzanovitch’s “April twen- 


tieth,” if, in the midst of a dim con- 
sciousness of all the Aprils we have 
known, we are moved by the orchestra- 
tion of turquoise and gold that rains 
down this precious rectangle, then the 
purpose for which the docent labored is 
achieved—beauty takes place in the mind. 
and a synthesized pleasure that holds 
analysis at arm’s length possesses us. 
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AFTERNOON, ROOSEVELT DAM 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY FREDERIC C. BARTLETT 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATER 


N Gunsaulus Hall there has been in- 
stalled an exhibition of drawings for 
stage settings and costumes by Her- 

mann Rosse, head of the Department of 
Design in the School of the Art Institute. 
The illustrations on the cover and on 
page 18 of this BULLETIN are from two 
of his drawings. Though Mr. Rosse’s 
designs in their complete modernity 
reflect the triumph of. abstract over 
naturalistic art, he does not show him- 


self one of the ultra-moderns in “he 
insistence that art shall have no motive 
more ulterior than abstract feeling or 
thought, but with the practicality of an 
“art-industrial” he illustrates the con- 
scious compromise between abstraction 
and realism in art. He states his theory 
about the art of the theater lucidly and 
convincingly in the following words: 
“The art-industrial is willing to 
recognize even the elemental 
attempt at order and arrangement as an 
expression of the artistic impulse in the 
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worker, and by doing this he widens the 
field for artistic expression. He is just 
as willing to admire the beauty of the 
motor car or telephone as that of the 
painting or statue. 

“In solving the problems of the thea- 
ter we shall find the maxims of the art- 
industrial of value, because however 
much he may theorize about a problem 
he ultimately tests the validity of his 
conclusions by use. Take the much- 
discussed question of speech in relation 
to the theater. An argument may be 
spun out indefinitely on the artistic de- 
sirability or nondesirability of speech in 
drama. The art-industrial would simply 
test the validity of each contention by the 
results. Drama can be great if produced 
without the aid of words, but drama can 
also be great if aided by music, color, 
words, and incense, and is not necessarily 
less abstract that way. The Roman 
Catholic high mass employs all sensuous 
appeals. The Indian dancers’ panto- 
mime employs a few only. Both are 
great drama. 


EXHIBITION OF FLAXMAN DRAWINGS IN XVIII CENTURY SETTING 


“All different sorts of stages can have 
their greatness. Chartres Cathedral is 
not like a small village church in Nor- 
folk, yet both are temples in which 
bodies of people worship their God, and 
both are worthy of their destination. 
Our world has gained through their 
being different. There is a place for a 
good small theater with the simplest of 
scenic contrivances and for the cathedra!- 
like structure with a large range of pro- 
ductive possibilities, the large civic forum 
theater with gardens and restaurants, ihe 
circus seating 5000; and the productions 
in them may compare as the trio’s or 
quartet’s chamber music compares with 
the orchestra concert. 

“As in architecture, so in theatrical 
design we want a freer use and freer 
modification of existing principles of con- 
struction—a freer adaptation to mode:n 
needs. We want an analysis of construc- 
tive elements and their functions to use 
them in a vital way, in our own way. 
In that way our eclecticism becomes con- 
junctive creation, one man adding ‘ 
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EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY HENRI CARO-DELVAILLE 


what another man has already done. 
“All symbolical arts to be great must 
be universal in their appeal. Multitudes 
must be able to understand their symbols, 
~ like a congregation witnessing a high 
mass or a crowd watching soldiers salute 
the flag. Should the theater become a 
factor of equal importance in our lives 
with the temple, then its artistic language 
must be understood by all. We must 
create and popularize a new symbolism. 
“It is there that I put my faith in the 
experimental theater, like Craig’s and 
Yeats’, Dalcrose’s and Browne’s, rather 
than in the commercial playhouse, how- 
ever right-wishing its managers may 
be. The so-called “art theater,” rather 
than the commercial house, seems the 
place to create and develop a set of 
symbolic combinations of form, move- 
ment, color, and sound which will be the 
basis of a future artistic language of tl:e 
church-like stage. In the one the artist 
starts his writing on a clean slate, in the 
other he is hampered all the time by 
half-effaced traditions and conditions of 


value only in creating one particular type 
of stage. In the one the creative ‘stim- 
ulus will result in improvements all 
along the line, in the other the temptation 
to the .designer will be to spend his 
efforts mostly at ameliorating existing 
conditions artistically, without succeeding 
in bringing about a fundamental change 
in outlook toward the theater.” 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


OST eagerly awaited among an- 
M nual exhibitions at the Art 
Institute is the yearly exposition 
of work by artists of Chicago and vicini- 
ty. Those who are interested in the 
progress of local art have seen with 
gratification the gradual promotion of 
many local standard-bearers to places of 
national importance in the art world, and 
every year there is keen anticipation of 
new suns among the planets. 
The twenty-third annual exhibition 
opens with a reception on the afternoon 
of February 13. The jury of selection, 
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elected by artists who have contributed 
to the exhibition for the last three years, 
is composed of the painters Frederic C. 
Bartlett, Jessie Arms Botke, Edgar S. 
Cameron, Ethel L. Coe, Frank V. 
Dudley, Lucie Hartrath, Victor Higgins, 
Wilson Irvine, Alfred Jansson, Alfred 
Juergens, Carl R. Krafft, Arvid Nyholm, 
Pauline Palmer, Frank C. Peyraud, 
Wellington J. Reynolds, H. Leon 
Roecker, Gordon Saint Clair, Eda 
Sterchi, Norman Tolson, Walter Ufer, 
Frank A. Werner, and the sculptors 
Richard W. Bock, Leonard Crunelle, 
Albin Polasek, Nellie V. Walker, Emil 
R. Zettler. 

Heretofore prizes were awarded by 
the five jury members who had received 
the greatest number of votes; and con- 
sequently they themselves were hors 
concours so far as prizes were concerned. 
This year a new system has been inaug- 
urated whereby the whole matter of 
awarding prizes will be decided by the 
jury at its first meeting. To the prizes 
regularly awarded—the Logan medals 
with prizes of $500 and $200, the Butler 
purchase fund of $200, the Rosenwald 
purchase fund of $200, the Carr prize 
of $100, the Municipal Art League prize 
of $100, the silver medal of the Chicago 
Society of Artists—are added four new 
ones: The Joseph N. Eisendrath prize 
of $200, either for purchase or as a gift, 
for a work of art in any medium by an 
artist who has not exhibited for more 
than five years; the Chicago popular 
prize of $100, to be awarded to an oil 
painting chosen by ballot by visitors to 
the exhibition; the Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
prize of $100 for an ideal conception in 
sculpture; the Mrs. William O. Thomp- 


son prize of $100 for a painting of 
Illinois landscape. The last two prizes 
are given through the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago, an organization 
which for years has worked untiringly 
to encourage art in Chicago and has 
given strong support to the plans for a 
City Beautiful. Sixty-six independent 
clubs coéperate with the League by 
giving scholarships and prizes to artists, 
purchasing works of art, and by holdinz 
“view days” at the Institute during the 
Chicago Artists’ exhibition. 

The seventh annual exhibition of 
miniatures will be held by the Chicago 
Society of Miniature Painters during the 
same period as the Chicago artists’ ex- 
hibit—February 13 to March 30. This 
society has since its inception tried to 
revive the art of miniature painting, 
which has suffered from the invasion of 
photography into the field of portraiture. 
The jury of selection is comprised of the 
following miniaturists: Eda N. Caster- 
ton, Anna Lynch, Eugenia Price, 
Katherine Wolcott, and Jessie Lacey. 

The complete announcement of com- 
ing exhibitions is found on page 30. 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 


MONG the exhibitions closing on 
A February 6 is one not reported in 

the January BULLETIN—a group 
of twenty-four paintings by Frederic 
Clay Bartlett. There is repetition of 
subject without monotony, sharp contrast 
between light and shade, well-defined 
values, without forcing. The paintings 
are characteristic decorative renderings 
of his studio with its white walls and 
blue stairs, cool, quiet interiors with their 
china and crystals, the placid Mediter- 
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MENDING THE SEINE—BY GUSTAVE BAUMANN at 
EXHIBITION OF COLOR WOODCUTS 


ranean, Cannes Harbor, the Roosevelt 
Dam—unbelievably mysterious in an 
evening view—fountains, and sunny 
green lawns. 

Two other January exhibitions, not 
announced previously through lack of 
sufficient information, are those of draw- 
ings by John Flaxman, noted as a de- 
signer for Josiah Wedgwood, and gum 
prints by H. Ravell, a photographer in 
Santa Barbara. T.. Flaxman drawings, 
sixteen in number, have been sumptuously 
installed by Robert Allerton and David 
Adler in an eighteenth century setting in 
Gallery 47. To the work of Flaxman 
have been added two portrait drawings 
of Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, the gift of Robert 
Allerton; six oil portraits by Copley, 
Hogarth, Dunlap, and Vanderlyn, lent 
by Arthur Meeker ; four pieces of Wedg- 
wood and eight pieces of satinwood 


furniture, lent by 
Mrs, R. T. Crane; 
two bronze groups 
with Wedgwood 
medallions in black 
jasper, lent from the 
Frank W. Gunsau- 
lus collection; four 
chairs, lent by Mrs. 
Charles G. King; 
two arm chairs, lent 
by Mrs. Byron 
Harvey. 

The Ravell photo- 
graphs, of Mexican 
and southern Cali- 
fornia subjects, have 
already been shown 
Pratt Institute 
and at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Mr. Ravell lived 
for many years in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico. He has obtained remarkable 
results with gum printing, and many 
of his prints look like the work of a 
painter. 

In the note last month on Abbott H. 
Thayer’s exhibition there was no men- 
tion of the connection between his 
theory of protective, or deceptive, colora- 
tion and modern war camouflage, which 
has been so remarkably developed by the 
French. But Gerald H. Thayer, author 
of Concealing-Coloration in the Animal 
Kingdom, is convinced that the connec- 
tion is an important one—for several 
authorities in Great Britain have assured 
him that his father’s theory as summar- 
ized in the book was the chief starting- 
point of war camouflage and has greatly 
influenced its development—and now 
that the war is over the author hopes to 
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collect conclusive documentary 
evidence of the service his book 
has rendered the Allies. 

From here the unusual joint 
exhibition of paintings by Caro- 
Delvaille and medals and portrait 
reliefs by Spicer-Simson will go 
to Memphis, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis. Neither artist has 
been an exhibitor at annual ex- 
hibitions in American galleries, 
and this their first exhibit is 
gratifyingly successful. M. Caro- 
Delvaille’s twenty-six canvases 
testify to his importance as a sub- 
tle colorist and painter of wall 
decoration. Mr. Spicer-Simson is 
not so much a medalist in the pop- 
ular acceptation of the term as he 
is an artist in portrait relief, fol- 
lowing the tradition of Pisanello, Matteo 
de’ Pasti, and other fifteenth century 
masters of medallic art. At the inter- 
national exhibitions. in Brussels, 1910, 
and Ghent, 1912, he was awarded high 
honors for the vital quality in his art. 
His training includes work with silver- 
smiths in small-scale modeling and de- 
sign, the designing of bookplates, and 
illustration. 

Jonas Lie’s collection of paintings 


‘shows splendid accomplishment. A re- 


markable diversity of subject in thirty 
stimulating paintings bears witness to his 
wide range of interest. With character- 
istically bold and vigorous brush-strokes 
he presents decorative flower arrange- 
ments full of color and also shows him- 
self in the more familiar guise of inter- 
preter of energy and human activity—as 
in the vast construction works at Panama 
—and painter of New York buildings, 


SPRING FRESHET—BY GUSTAVE BAUMANN 
EXHIBITION OF COLOR WOODCUTS 


harbor scenes, and landscapes, all por- 
trayed with creative imagination and 
power. 

The Friends of Our Native Landscape 
exhibit two galleries of paintings and one 
of prints. In their collection are inter- 
estingly varied pictures of American 
landscape by artists from many parts of 
the country, with a good representation 
of Illinois ‘painters. In an adjoining 
gallery Louis Kronberg shows twenty- 
two canvases in oil and pastel, seventeen 
of which depict the ballet girl in many 
poses from the preparation for the dance 
to the appearance before the final curtain. 
The five other paintings are portraits and 
figure pieces. The Print Room has 
Gustave Baumann’s collection of color 
woodcuts supplemented by a set of blocks 
and proofs, to make more intelligible to 
the layman the intricacies of the process 
of block printing. 
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LIBRARY NOTES 


HE Ryerson Library has recently 
A purchased a book of text and plates 

on the Painting and Minor Arts 
of Siena. One of the first-born schools 
of Italian painting, the Sienese School 
preserved always the naiveté which 
characterized its earliest days. Duccio 
and Ugolino, the early leaders, are 
known as the painters of panels. Duccio 
particularly stands between the old and 
the new world, his aims almost identical 
with those of his artistic ancestors of the 
Byzantine school, yet animated by the 
spirit we know as Gothic. His successor 
was Simone Martini, the great master 
of Siena’s golden age, who brought to his 
work religious emotion and decorative 
charm. Following him came Beccafumi 
and Baldassare Peruzzi, the last of the 
distinguished Sienese painters. The 
“minor arts” embraced majolica with 
its famous oak-leaf pattern, miniature 
painting, the exquisite craft of the gold- 
smith, wood-carving, and the work of 
Pastorino Pastorini, Siena’s one great 
medalist. Among the plates, which 
comprise the greater part of the volume, 
are examples of every period of the city’s 
artistic history. 


NOTES 


AIN TINGS ACQUIRED— 
p Two paintings have recently been 

added by the Friends of American 
Art to their collection in the Art Insti- 
tute: “The Fates gathering in the stars,” 
by Elihu Vedder (on exhibition in gallery 
25), and “From the upper terrace,” a 
landscape by J. H. Twachtman. The 
landscape was painted about 1890 in 


Greenwich, Connecticut ; it shows in the 
middle distance the artist’s own home, 
in which Mrs. Twachtman still lives. 


Tue Lecrurers—The Scammon Lec- 
tures, to be delivered in April by James 
Parton Haney, of New York, are listed 
briefly in the calendar on page 31. 
Titles in full and synopses will be given 
in the March BuLuetin. 

“Applying art to life” is the subject 
of Ross Crane’s lecture on March 4, 
and a month later (April 22) he will 
talk on “Art as a city builder.” 

“Heraldry,” always a romantic and ap- 
pealing subject, will be presented March 
11 by Wallace Rice, writer of prose, 
verse, and plays, editor, compiler, and 
ex-journalist, who has made Chicago his 
home since 1861. After his graduation 
from Harvard he was admitted to the 
bar in Chicago. From 1890 to 1910 he 
served as labor reporter of the Herald, 
dramatic critic of the Tribune, book 
reviewer of Chap-Book, and in various 
other journalistic capacities. 

Charles Theodore Carruth’s lecture on 
“Il beato Angelico,” delivered here last 
year, evoked popular approval, and this 
spring two more of his series on the 
Florentine Renaissance will be given: 
March 18 a lecture on Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, the great Florentine wall 
painter, with a picture chronicle of the 
Medici court; April 25 a lecture on 
Sandro Botticelli, the unique interpreter 
of the spirit of the Renaissance. Mr. 
Carruth, a resident of Cambridge, Mass.., 
is Staff Lecturer of the Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, 
Philadelphia. Educators and lecturers 
of prominence have given him warm 
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SPRING IN JACKSON’S HOLLOW—BY BERTHA E. JAQUES 
FRIENDS OF OUR NATIVE LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION 


praise for the interestingness and educa- 
tional value of his lectures. His color 
slides reproduce with extraordinary 
fidelity the originals of which he speaks. 


Mrs. AsseENcE—Mrs. Her- 
man Hall, head of the Department of 
Museum Instruction, has recently gone 
to California, where she will hold classes 
and give lectures on art subjects. En 
route she visited the museum at Santa Fé 
to study examples of symbolic design in 
North American Indian crafts. During 
her absence Miss Parker and Miss 
Stanton will conduct the museum classes. 


Stupents’ Marpt Gras—The Art 
Institute Students’ War Relief Associa- 
tion is about to establish a permanent 
fund for the relief of needy students and 


) 


alumni of the Institute, as a memorial 
to those who have given their lives in the 
service of our country. To this new 
fund will be transferred whatever re- 
mains of the old war relief fund, and 
further to assist the project a “Festival 
of the Arts’’ will be presented on March 
4. All students and alumni are invited 
to co-operate in making the festival a 
financial and artistic success 


Tue Butvetin’s Cover—The dec- 
orations on the cover of the BULLETIN 
for December and January were repro- 
duced from Ofttley’s Facsimiles of Scarce 
and Curious Prints (published 1825), a 
volume in the Ryerson Library of the 
Art Institute. This month’s cover was 
designed by Herman Rosse. 
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GEORGE F. WATTS, R. A. MRS. T. SPICER-SIMSON 
EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT RELIEFS BY THEQDORE SPICER-SIMSON 


EXHIBITIONS 


FEBRUARY, 1919—JuNE, 1919 


February 13—March 30, inclusive—(1) Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of Works 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 


(2) Annual exhibition by Chicago Society of Miniature Painters. 
March ( Dates to be announced ) —Exhibition of dolls and children’s books. 


April 4 to May 1, inclusive—(1) Exhibition of paintings by Gari Melchers. 
“(2) Exhibition of paintings by Robert Henri. 
(3) Exhibition of paintings by a group of Canadian painters. 


. (4) Ninth annual exhibition of American etchings under the management of 


the Chicago Society of Etchers. 
(5) Exhibition of paintings by Boris Anisfeld. 


May 6-9, inclusive—Exhibition by the Western Drawing and Manual Training 
iation. 


May 15—June 15, inclusive—(1) Annual exhibition of American water colors, 
pastels, and miniatures, including the “rotary exhibition” of the American 
Water Color Society. 


(2) Exhibition of paintings by the Taos group of painters. 

(3) Annual exhibition by the Art Students’ League of Chicago. 

(4). Exhibition of drawings in black and white by James Cady Ewell. 

(5) Exhibition of photographs by members of the Chicago Camera Club. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MEMORIAL HALL, TUESDAYS 
AND THURSDAYS AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


FEBRUARY 
3 Lecture: “The Renaissance in Spain and Germany.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
4 Lecture: “Phases of Japanese life: I—“The Nosatsu Kai.’” Frederick Starr. 
10 Lecture: ‘Modern architecture in Europe.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

11 Lecture: “‘Phases of Japanese life: [I—‘Ema.’” Frederick Starr. 

17 Lecture:. “Architecture in the United States to 1893.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
18 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

24 Lecture: ‘The ‘Chicago School’.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

25 Lecture: “Irish mediaeval architecture.” Dr. Ian C. Hannah. 


MARCH 
4 Lecture: “Applying art to life.” Ross Crane. 

11 Lecture: “Heraldry.” Wallace Rice. 

18 Lecture: ‘Domenico Ghirlandaio.” Charles Theodore Carruth. 
25 Lecture: “Sandro Botticelli.” Charles Theodore Carruth. 


APRIL 
1 Scammon Lecture: “The desire of beauty.” James Parton Haney. 

3 Scammon Lecture: “The principles of art in industry.” James Parton Haney. 
8 Scammon Lecture: “Our appraisal of art.” James Parton Haney. 

10 Scammon Lecture: “Art in the public schools.” James Parton Haney. 

15 Scammon Lecture: “A system of industrial art training.” James Parton Haney. 
17 Scammon Lecture: ‘The mobilization of our art forces.” James Parton Haney. 
22 Lecture: “Art as a city builder.” Ross Crane. 

29 Concert. Musicians’ Club of Women. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 


“Modern architecture,” illustrated by the stereoppticon. Monday afternoons at four 
o'clock, February 3, 10, 17, 24. Thomas Eddy Tallmadge, architect, Chicago. 


Titles listed above. 


THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


The Scammon Lectures for 1919, six lectures on the general subject “Art for use,” 
illustrated by the stereopticon and by drawings, April 1, 3, 8, 10, 15, 17 at 
four o’clock. Dr. James Parton Haney, Director of Art in High Schools, 
New York City. Titles listed above. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
Admission 10 cents. 


BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


OFFICERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


President CHar.es L. HUTCHINSON 
MartTIN A. RYERSON 
Vice-Presidents Frank G. Locan 
Treasurer Ernest A. HAMILL 
Secretary F. 
Manager of the Membership 
Department Guy U. Younc 


Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 


Director Georce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 
Arts B. BENNETT 


Curator of Exhibitions 
CHARLES H. BURKHOLDER 


Curator of the Buckingham 
Prints Freperick W. GookIN 


Librarian SarAH L. MITCHELL 
Registrar of the School Fanny J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 


Department Mrs. HerMAN J. HALL 
Head of Extension 
Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 
9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


THE SCHOOL—Departments of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur- 
days from ro to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-hand 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Design on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from 7 to 9:30 p. m. Information and 
circulars of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid- 
ance: One dollar per hour for four persons 
or less. Groups of more than four, 25c a 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of over 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekly 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours. 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Twelve 
thousand volumes, 35,000 photographs, and 
18,000 lantern slides; the Burnham Library, 
2,000 volumes on architecture, open every 
week day, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to 3 
p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slides 
available asloans. Room provided for students. 


CATALOGUES—General Catalogue of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, etc., 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 25¢ 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25¢ 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 
Charles Meryon. Howard Mansfield 
Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 

Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 
Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 25¢ 

Catalogue of current exhibitions 5 to soc 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong- 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 33c each, 8c 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by the 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(16 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 225 
subjects in one color at rc each). Illustrated 
price list on application. 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograph 
in the Museum obtainable through Director’s 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch- 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


LUNCH ROOM—Open week days, from 
11:45 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:15 to 8 p. m. Ground floor. 


25¢ 
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